Lincoln — Garfield — McKinley. 

BY  R.  H.  TITHERING  TON. 

THE  EULOGIES  OF  THREE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENTS,  BANCROFT’S 
IN  1866,  BLAINE’S  IN  1882,  AND  HAY’S  IN  1902-AN  INTERESTING 
HISTORICAL  COMPARISON. 


I. 

/'"AN  the  morning  of  February  12,  1866 
— the  fifty  seventh  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  birth — there  took  place 
what  might  be  called  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion had  gathered  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  martyred  President 
whose  lifework  was  crowned  with  the 
reunion  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Lincoln’s  successor,  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  sat  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s 
table.  On  his  right  were  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  on  his  left,  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  and  all  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  except  Secretary  Seward,  who 
was  detained  by  illness.  The  great  hall 
was  filled  with  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Governors  of  States  and  Territories, 
leading  department  officials,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  who  had  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive and  almost  a solemn  scene,  but 
when  Lieutenant  General  Grant  came 
into  the  hall  the  quiet  of  the  great  as- 
semblage was  broken  by  an  unrestrainable 
burst  of  applause. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  George  Ban- 
croft, and  his  eulogy  of  Lincoln  was  in 
many  ways  a remarkable  speech — remark- 
able both  for  what  it  contained  and  for 
what  it  omitted.  It  was  historical  and 
political  rather  than  biographical,  and 
it  contained  almost  as  much  of  Bancroft’s 
own  opinions  as  of  Lincoln’s  work  and 
personality.  The  British  and  French 
ministers — who,  as  the  newspapers  of  the 
next  day  recorded,  were  “ attentive  lis- 
teners ” — had  to  listen  to  a very  bitter  at- 
tack on  the  policy  of  their  governments. 
The  orator  also  paid  his  attentions  to  the 
Pope,  who  “ alone  among  temporal 
sovereigns  recognized  the  chief  of  the 
Confederate  States  as  a President,  and 
his  supporters  as  a people,  and  gave 
counsels  for  peace  at  a time  when  peace 
meant  the  victory  of  secession.”  There 
was  also  a digression  on  the  political  situ- 


ation in  Mexico,  where,  Mr.  Bancroft  de- 
clared, the  republic  that  Maximilian  had 
endeavored  to  subvert  “ must  rise  again.” 
This  would  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  the  Mexican  minister,  Senor  Romero, 
had  he  been  in  the  hall ; but  unfortunately 
he  had  arrived  there  without  a card,  and 
had  been  relentlessly  excluded  by  the 
doorkeeper. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  eulogy  of  Lincoln  was 
an  eloquent  example  of  the  somewhat 
flamboyant  style  that  the  famous  histo- 
rian always  affected.  The  following  is  a 
typical  extract  from  it: 

Where,  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  a chief 
magistrate  more  sources  of  consolation  and  joy  than 
Lincoln  ? His  countrymen  had  shown  their  love  by 
choosing  him  to  a second  term  of  service.  The 
raging  war  that  had  divided  the  country  had  lulled. 
His  persistent  gentleness  had  conquered  for  him  a 
kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  South.  His 
scoffers  among  the  grandees  of  Europe  began  to  do 
him  honor.  The  laboring  classes  everywhere  saw 
in  his  advancement  their  own.  All  people  sent  him 
their  benedictions.  At  the  moment  of  the  height 
of  his  fame,  to  which  his  humility  and  modesty 
added  charms,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  ; 
and  the  only  triumph  awarded  him  was  the  march 
to  the  grave. 

Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln  lived,  for  he  has  helped 
to  make  the  republic  an  example  of  justice  with 
no  caste  but  the  caste  of  humanity.  The  heroes 
who  led  our  armies  and  ships  into  battle — Lyon, 
McPherson,  Reynolds,  Sedgwick,  Wadsworth,  Foote, 
Ward,  with  their  compeers — and  fell  in  the  service, 
did  not  die  in  vain.  They  and  the  myriads  of  name- 
less martyrs,  and  he,  the  chief  martyr,  died  willingly 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bancroft  ended  his  oration  by  com- 
paring Lincoln  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  died  a few  months  later  than  the 
martyred  President.  The  comparison  was 
another  evidence  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  fear- 
lessness in  the  expression  of  his  personal 
views.  It  was  so  very  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  British  statesman  that 
to  a reader  of  the  present  day  its  taste 
may  well  seem  a little  questionable.  It 
applied  to  Lord  Palmerston  such  uncom- 
plimentary epithets  as  “ self  possessed,” 
“ adroit,”  “ essentially  superficial,”  and 
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“ capable  of  insolence  towards  the  weak.” 
“ He  did  nothing  that  will  endure,”  Mr. 
Bancroft  said.  “ His  great  achievement, 
the  separation  of  Belgium,  placed  that 
little  kingdom  where  it  must  gravitate  to 
France  ” — a forecast  which,  like  many 
other  political  prophecies,  has  been  falsi- 
fied by  later  events. 

II. 

On  that  February  morning  of  1866  it 
would  have  been  a bold  prophet  who 
would  foretell  that  twice  within  the  next 
forty  years  would  official  Washington 
again  gather  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
murdered  President.  The  second  cele- 
bration took  place  on  February  27,  1882, 
when  Secretary  Blaine  pronounced  a 
eulogy  on  his  friend  and  political  chief, 
James  A.  Garfield.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  gathering  was  similar  to  that  of 
sixteen  years  before ; yet  many  changes 
had  taken  place  in  those  eventful  years. 
In  1866  only  twenty  five  States  had  been 
represented;  in  1882  there  were  thirty 
eight.  The  South  had  long  ago  returned 
to  its  allegiance.  Some  of  the  statesmen 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  on  parole 
in  1866  were  now  honored  members  of 
the  national  legislature. 

Bancroft,  the  orator  of  the  earlier  cele- 
bration, was  present  as  a distinguished 
guest.  Among  those  who  sat  with  him 
were  such  men  as  Cyrus  W.  Field,.  George 
William  Curtis,  and  Henry  James,  Jr. 
President  Arthur  was  ushered  to  his  seat 
by  Senator  John  Sherman  and  Represen- 
tative William  McKinley.  These  two 
gentlemen  also  escorted  the  orator  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  William  E.  Chand- 
ler, of  New  Hampshire,  and  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  then  of  New  Mexico ; his  secre- 
tary, Thomas  II.  Sherman,  and  his  son, 
Emmons  Blaine. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  speech  was  purely  bio- 
graphical, and  it  was  a model  of  its  kind. 
Not  extravagantly  eulogistic,  it  showed 
Garfield  at  his  very  best,  as  seen  by  a 
close  personal  friend,  and  as  portrayed  by 
a master  of  oratorical  art.  The  following 
extract  is  a fair  sample  of  Mr.  Blaine’s 
eloquence : 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in 
death.  For  no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wan- 
tonness and  wickedness,  by  the  red  hand  of  murder, 
he  was  thrust  from  the  full  tide  of  this  world’s 
interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victories, 
into  the  visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did  not 
quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  moment  in 
which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life, 
hardly  aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through 
days  of  deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony 


that  was  not  less  agony  because  silently  borne,  with 
clear  sight  and  calm  courage,  he  looked  into  his 
open  grave. 

What  blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes, 
whose  lips  may  tell  ? What  brilliant  broken  plans, 
what  baffled  high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of 
strong,  warm  manhood’s  friendships,  what  bitter 
rending  of  sweet  household  ties?  Behind  him  a 
proud,  expectant  nation  ; a great  host  of  sustaining 
friends ; a cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing 
the  full  rich  honors  of  her  early  toils  and  tears ; 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his  ; 
the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged  from  childhood’s  day 
of  frolic  ; the  fair  young  daughter  ; the  sturdy  sons 
just  springing  into  closest  companionship,  claiming 
every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a father’s  love 
and  care  ; and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing 
power  to  meet  all  demand.  Before  him  desolation 
and  great  darkness.  And  his  soul  was  not  shaken. 

His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  pro- 
found, and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his 
mortal  weakness,  he  became  the  center  of  a nation’s 
love,  enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a world.  But  all 
the  love  and  all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with 
him  his  suffering.  He  trod  the  wine  press  alone. 
With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death.  With  un- 
failing tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.  Above  the 
demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin’s  bullet  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation  he  bowed 
to  the  divine  decree. 

There  was  only  one  controversial  note 
in  the  speech.  It  would  have  been  a 
miracle,  almost,  if  Mr.  Blaine  had  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  it.  In  speaking  of 
Garfield’s  connection  with  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  he  said  that  the  general 
“ found  various  troubles  already  well  de- 
veloped and  seriously  affecting  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the  army.”  In  the 
newspapers  of  the  following  day  General 
Rosecrans  pointed  out  that  Garfield  had 
been  his  chief  of  staff  when  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  that  if 
there  were  serious  troubles  in  the  organi- 
zation it  was  Garfield’s  duty  to  have  in- 
formed him ; that  nothing  of  the  soil;  had 
ever  been  reported  to  him.  Mr.  Blaine, 
he  concluded,  “ was  wholly  misinformed  ” 
in  the  matter. 

III. 

Mr.  Hay’s  eulogy  of  McKinley,  deliv- 
ered on  February  27  of  this  year,  does 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  speeches 
of  Bancroft  and  of  Blaine.  Indeed,  while 
no  less  spirited  and  eloquent,  it  is  a more 
temperate  and  dignified  address  than 
either  of  them.  Compared  with  Ban- 
croft’s, it  shows  either  that  our  relations 
with  other  powers  have  notably  improved, 
or  that  our  official  manners  have  become 
more  gentle;  for  no  exception  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  to  Mr.  Hay’s  words  on  Mc- 
Kinley’s foreign  policy. 

His  statement  of  the  dead  President’s 
character  and  place  in  history  was  sym- 
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pathetic,  able,  and  striking,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract: 

For  the  third  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
the  death  of  a President  slain  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  The  attention  of  the  future  historian  will 
be  attracted  to  the  features  which  reappear  with 
startling  sameness  in  all  three  of  these  awful 
crimes  : the  uselessness,  the  utter  lack  of  conse- 
quence, of  the  act ; the  obscurity,  the  insignificance, 
of  the  criminal ; the  blamelessness — so  far  as  in  the 
sphere  of  our  existence  the  best  of  men  may  be  held 
blameless — of  the  victim. 

The  man  who  fills  a great  station  in  a period  of 
change,  who  leads  his  country  successfully  through 
a time  of  crisis ; who,  by  his  power  of  persuading 
and  controlling  others, *iias  been  able  to  command 
the  best  thoughts  of  his  age,  so  as  to  leave  his 
country  in  a moral  or  material  condition  in  advance 
of  where  he  found  it  — such  a man’s  position  in 
history  is  secure.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  his  written 
or  spoken  words  possess  the  subtle  quality  which 
carry  them  far  and  lodge  them  in  men’s  hearts ; and, 
more  than  all,  if  his  utterances  and  actions,  while 
informed  with  a lofty  morality,  are  yet  tinged  with 
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HE  death  of  Mr.  Minchin  is,  as  you 

know,  still  a mystery ” 

“ I didn’t  know  it,”  interrupted  Cutts, 
who  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits.  “ I 
thought  the  only  mystery  was  how  twelve 
sane  men  could  have  acquitted  his  wife.” 

“ That,”  said  Langholm,  “ was  the  opin- 
ion of  many  at  the  time;  but  it  is  one 
which  we  are  obliged  to  disregard, 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not.  The 
case  still  engages  our  attention  and  must 
do  so  until  we  have  explored  every  con- 
ceivable channel  of  investigation.  What 
I want  from  you,  Mr.  Cutts,  is  any  infor- 
mation that  you  can  give  me  concerning 
Mr.  Minchin’s  financial  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death.” 

“ It  was  bad,”  said  Mr.  Cutts  promptly; 

“ about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  He  had 
one  lucky  flutter,  and  it  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  him  if  he  had  lived.  He 
backed  his  luck  for  more  than  he  was 
worth,  and  his  luck  deserted  him  on  the 
spot.  Yes,  poor  old  devil,”  sighed  the 
sympathetic  Cutts ; “ he  thought  he  was 
going  to  make  his  pile  out  of  hand,  but 
he  would  soon  have  been  a bankrupt.” 

“ Had  you  known  him  for  a long  time, 
Mr.  Cutts  ? ” 

* Copyright,  iqoi , by  Ernest  IV.  Hornung. — This  story 
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the  glow  of  human  sympathy,  the  fame  of  such  a 
man  will  shine  like  a beacon  through  the  mists  of 
ages — an  object  of  reverence,  of  imitation  and  love. 

It  should  be  to  us  an  occasion  of  solemn  pride 
that  in  the  three  great  crises  of  our  history  such  a 
man  was  not  denied  us.  The  moral  value  to  a nation 
of  a renown  such  as  Washington’s,  and  Lincoln’s, 
and  McKinley’s,  is  beyond  all  computation.  No 
loftier  ideal  can  be  held  up  to  the  emulation  of 
ingenuous  youth.  With  such  examples  we  cannot 
be  wholly  ignoble.  Grateful  as’we  may  be  for  what 
they  did,  let  us  still  be  more  grateful  for  what  they 
were.  While  our  daily  being,  our  public  policies, 
still  feel  the  influence  of  their  work,  let  us  pray 
that  in  our  spirits  their  lives  may  be  voluble, 
calling  us  upward  and  onward. 

A notable  feature  of  the  celebration  of 
February  27  was  the  presence  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  who  sat  beside  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Probably  the  only  man 
who  took  part  in  all  three  ceremonies  was 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  who  was  a 
Renresentative  in  1866  and  a Senator  in 
1882. 


OF  THE  LAW.* 

W.  HORNUNG. 

“ Not  six  months.  It  was  down  at 
Brighton  we  met,  quite  by  chance,  and 
got  on  talking  about  Westralians.  It 
was  I that  put  him  on  to  his  one  good 
spec.  His  wife  was  with  him  at  the  time 
— couldn’t  stand  the  woman ! She  was 
much  too  good  for  me  and  my  missus,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  own  husband.  I re- 
member one  night  on  the  pier ” 

“ I won’t  trouble  you  about  Brighton, 
Mr.  Cutts,”  Langholm  interrupted,  as 
politely  as  he  could.  “ Mr.  Minchin  was 
not  afterwards  a partner  of  yours,  was 
he?” 

“ Never,  though  I won’t  say  he  mightn’t 
have  been  if  things  had  panned  out  dif- 
ferently, and  if  he  had  gone  back  to  Wes- 
tralia  with  some  capital.  Meanwhile  he 
had  the  run  of  my  office,  and  that  was 
all.” 

“ And  not  even  the  benefit  of  your  ad- 
vice ? ” 

“ He  wouldn’t  take  it,  once  he  was 
bitten  with  the  game.” 

Thus  far  Langholm  had  simply  satis- 
fied his  own  curiosity  upon  one  or  two 
points  concerning  a dead  man  who  had 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a name  to 
him.  His  one  discovery  of  possible  value 
was  that  Minchin  had  evidently  died  in 
difficulties.  He  now  consulted  some 

began  in  the  October  number  of  Munsey’s  Magazine. 


